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Special  centers  are  in  operation  to  give  soldiers 
training,  together  with  treatment,  which  will  aid  them  in 
getting  along  successfully  despite  their  handicap. 


By  MARJORIE  VAN  DE  WATER 

^ RETURNING  soldiers  who  have  been 
blinded  by  the  flames  and  steel  of  war 
or  deafened  by  its  terrible  din  are  going 
to  school  to  learn  how  to  be  useful  and 
happy  despite  their  wounds. 

The  Army  is  operating  several  spe- 
cial centers  located  strategically  over  the 
country  to  provide  the  best  possible  med- 
ical and  surgical  care,  combined  with 
this  instruction,  for  these  specially 
wounded  men.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
research  into  the  problems  of  deafness 
so  as  to  provide  for  even  better  treat- 
ment. 

This  is  how  the  system, . already  in 
smooth  operation,  works.  When  return- 
ing wounded  men  reach  this  country 
they  go  to  a receiving  hospital.  There 
they  are  sorted  out,  according  to  the 
types  of  wounds.  If  a man  has  been 
wholly  or  partly  deafened,  regardless  of 


whether  he  has  received  other  kinds  of 
wounds  or  not,  he  is  eligible  to  go  to 
one  of  the  three  centers  maintained  for 
the  deafened.  He  is  usually  sent  to  the 
one  located  nearest  to  his  home  and 
family. 

The  three  centers  for  the  deaf  are  at 
the  Deshon  General  Hospital,  Butler, 
Pa.,  Borden  General  Hospital,  Chicka- 
sha,  Okla , and  Hoff  General  Hospital, 
Santa  Barbara,  Ca'if.  Each  one  is 
equipped  with  sound-proof  rooms  and 
apparatus  for  recording  speech  and  for 
the  elaborate  testing  of  hearing  difficul- 
ties. Each  has  in  attendance  experts  in 
hearing  difficulties.  At  these  centers, 
also,  there  is  full  provision  for  all  the 
necessary  medical  and  surgical  care  for 
restoring  the  soldier  to  complete  health, 
aside  from  his  hearing  difficulties. 

First,  the  soldier  is  tested.  The  ex- 
perts learn  not  only  the  extent  of  his 
hearing  deficiency,  hut  also  what  sort 


of  deficiency  it  is — whether  in  one  ear 
or  both,  what  sound  pitches  are  not 
heard,  and  so  on.  This  is  much  more 
thorough  than  would  be  possible  in  an 
ordinary  hospital.  It  is  done  with  re- 
cordings of  actual  speech,  as  well  as 
the  usual  audiometer  tests.  Next  various 
hearing  aids  are  tried.  One  after  an- 
other is  used  and  tested,  until  the  ex- 
perts are  sure  they  have  found  just  the 
one  that  will  be  of  maximum  assist- 
ance to  that  particular  individual.  Then 
the  soldier  is  trained  in  the  use  of  that 
hearing  aid. 

Goes  to  School 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  soldier  goes 
to  school.  There  he  learns  lip  reading 
to  help  him  get  the  most  out  of  what 
hearing  he  has,  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  conversation  even  though  he  may 
be  totally  deaf.  Speech  correction  teach- 
ers also  give  him  lessons  so  that  he  need 
never  develop  that  flat  or  unmusical  way 
of  speaking  so  often  characteristic  of 
people  who  cannot  hear  themselves  talk. 
He  is  given  vocational  guidance  and 
training,  if  necessary,  to  help  him  find 
and  fit  himself  for  the  kind  of  job  in 
which  his  deafness  will  not  be  a handi- 
cap. 

For  the  blinded,  comparable  facilities 
are  set  up.  It  is  recognized  that  a blinded 
soldier  is  likely  to  be  terribly  depressed. 
He  faces  a personal  tragedy  rare  among 
civilians.  There  are  many  blind  persons 
among  civilians,  of  course,  but  most  of 
them  either  were  blind  from  childhood 
and  long  accustomed  to  getting  along 
without  vision,  or  else  lose  their  vision 
gradually  in  old  age  when  it  does  not  so 
completely  and  suddenly  disrupt  their 
lives. 

Begin  Training  Early 

Because  the  emotional  strain  of  loss  of 
sight  is  so  serious.  Army  physicians  are 
partidularly  anxious  to  begin  the  special 
training  of  the  blinded  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Even  before  they  reach  the  two 
cMters  ( set  up  for  the  blind,  a repre- 
sentative of  the  center  visits  them  in 
the  r^cetvifig  hospital.  This  repre- 
sentative is  neculiarly  qualified  to  ad- 
vise and'  encourage  the  men.  He  is  an 
officer  who  was  himself  blinded  in  com- 
bat and  is  a “graduate”  of  the  Army 
special  training. 

The  centers  for  the  blind  are  at  Val- 


FOR  DEAF  SOLDIERS — The  soldier  on  the  left  is  having  a cast  of  his 
ear  made  so  that  the  hearing  aid  he  is  to  use  will  fit  exactly.  Col.  M.  R. 
Mobley,  chief  of  the  Service  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Deafened  and 
Hard  of  Hearing  at  Deshon  is  shown  on  the  right,  using  one  of  the  test- 
ing machines.  The  soldier  smiles  because  he  knows  deafness  has  not  hurt 
his  sense  of  balance.  This  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  fell  and  was  caught 
by  the  soldier  standing  ready.  Had  his  balance  mechanism  been  damaged, 
the  electric  test  would  have  had  no  effect. 
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Anti-Thyroid  Medicine 
Helps  at  High  Altitudes 

^ DISCOVERY  that  an  anti-thyroid 
medicine  will  increase  resistance  to  the 
lack  of  oxygen  at  high  altitudes,  at  least 
for  rats,  is  announced  by  \^r.  Albert  S. 
Gordon,  Dr.  E.  D.  Goldsmith  and  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Charipper,  of  New  ^ork  Uni- 
versity. {Science,  Feb.  4) 

The  anti-thyroid  medicine  is  thipurea, 
recently  found  effective  in  treating'  hu- 
mans suffering  from  overactivity  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  Thiourea,  it  has  beeh 
found,  interferes  with  the  production  of 
normal  thyroid  hormone  by  the  gland. 

When  this  medicine  was  given  to  rats 
for  12  or  more  days,  they  were  able  to 
survive  at  low  atmospheric  pressure 
comparable  to  that  at  an  altitude  of 
32,000  feet,  whereas  the  majority  of  un- 
treated animals  succumbed.  The  thyroid 
glands  of  the  treated  animals  became 
enlarged,  as  a result  of  the  treatment, 
but  this  condition  rapidly  returned  to 
normal  when  the  medicine  was  stopped. 
The  enlargement  of  the  gland  indicated 
a condition  of  underactivity  of  the  thy- 
roid which  the  scientists  believe  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  animals’  ability  to  stand 
reduced  atmospheric  pressures,  or  simu- 
lated high  altitudes. 

Whether  these  findings  can  be  used 
to  increase  altitude  tolerance  for  flying 
personnel  is  not  stated  in  the  report. 
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Reading  Glasses  May  Nat 
Be  Right  for  War  Wofk 

^ SOME  of  the  older  men'  and  women 
who  are  working  in  war  plants  may  be 
having  trouble  with  their  eyes  that  could 
be  corrected  by  properly  prescribed  eye- 
glasses. The  glasses  which  many  of  these 
older  persons  wear  for  reading  the  news- 
paper or  sewing  may  not  help  at  all  an 
the  job,  because  the  hisfahce  from  the 
eye  to  the  job  is  different  frdm  that  for 
which  the  “reading”  glasses  were,  pre- 
scribed. ''  ' ' 

The  same  difficulty  may  be  giving 
trouble  to  younger  workers  who  have 
worn  eyeglasses  before  but  are  now  do- 
ing a different  kind  of  work  with  dif- 


ferent eye-to-job  distance.  If  you  go  to 
your  eye  doctor  because  your  eyes  have 
been  bothering  you  or  you  have  been 
having  headaches  or  getting  unduly 
tired,  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  tell  him 
about  the  new  job,  so  he  can  consider' 
this  factor  in  prescribing  glasses  for  you. 

When  prescription  lenses  are  put  into 
protective  goggles,  special  care  is  neces- 
sary to  see  that  the  lenses  are  set  and 
kept  in  the  correct  position.  Otherwise 
much  harm  may  be  done.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  lens  is  turned  slightly  in  the 
frame,  instead  of  correcting  the  error  in 
vision,  it  might  double  it. 

Goggles  to  protect  the  eyes  of  work- 
ers from  dust,  fumes,  glare,  flying  par- 
ticles and  the  like  are  important.  About 
95%  of  injuries  to  the  eyesight  of  work- 
ers can  be  prevented,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, if  the  worker  is  provided  with 
and  wears  consistently  the  goggles  or 
'other  eye-protecting  equipment  suited 
for  his  work. 

Good  sanitary  conditions  of  work- 
place aiid  washrooms  are  also  important 
for  protecting  eyesight,  because  such 
conditions  'put  down  chances  of  infec- 
tion. 
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Aluminum  to  Be  Available 
For  Post-War  Experiments 

/ 

^ SMALL  AMOUNTS  of  aluminum 
are  to  be  released  for  post-war  experi- 
ments by  the  War  Production  Board. 
Under  the  new  policy,  the  Aluminum 
and  Magnesium  Division"^  will  approve 
requests  for  a little  of  the  light  metal 
for  experiments,  provided  manpower, 
technical  skills  or  facilities  are  not  di- 
verted thereby  from  activities  connected 
with  the  war  effort. 

Requests  ,f6r  allocations  of  aluminum 
for  experiments  to  work  out  models  for 
civilian  goods  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities have  been  refused  in  the  past. 
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Identifying  Textiles  Aids 
Collection  of  Clothing 

> IDENTIFYING  textiles  "apds  the  col- 
lection of  discarded  clothing  'and  rags 
for  use  of  war  sufferers  of  liberated  na- 
tions. '\ 

Kits  have  been  prepared  which  en- 
able anyone  to  tell  whether  a piece  of 
material  is  cotton,  wool  or  made  from 
another  natural  or  artificial  fiber,  or  if 
it  is  woven  from  several  different  fibers. 

When  white  material  is  boiled  in  the 
dye  (and  color  remover  is  included  in 
the  kit  in  case  the  fabric  has  already 
been  dyed),  various  materials  take  on 
characteristic  colors.  After  immersion 
in  the  dye  bath,  wool  will  appear  brown. 
Cotton  will  turn  green  and  silk  a green- 
ish black.  Pieces  of  rayon  will  become  a 
greenish-blue;  acetate,  bright  orange; 
aralac,  black;  and  nylon,  a dull  red. 

These  kits,  which  are  made  available 
by  Science  Service,  make  it  possible  for 
everyone  to  identify  material  by  testing 
a sample.  Even  a small  piece  snipped 
from  the  seam  of  a dress  or  suit  can 
be  used. 

The  Textile  Identification  Unit  of  THINGS  of 
science  can  be  secured  by  sending  50c  to  Science 
News  Letter,  1719  N Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.  C.,  and  asking  for  unit  No.  39. 
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Electrical  Gyroscopes 
Now  Used  on  Airplanes 

^ ELECTRICALLY  driven  gyroscopes 
are  now  used  on  airplanes.  These  rapid- 
ly rotating  wheels  help  the  pilot  main- 
tain a straight  and  level  course.  Without 
gyroscopic  flight  instruments  a pilot 
might  fly  in  circles  or  in  strangely  tilted 
positions  and  not  realize  it,  declared  H. 
M.  Witherow  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  the  New  York  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers. 

Airplanes,  he  said,  are  equipped  with 
a directional  gyroscope  and  a bank-and- 
climb  gyroscope.  How  these  two  types 
are  used  on  an  automatic  pilot  was  de- 
scribed by  Albert  Hansen,  Jr.,  of  the 
same  company.  The  automatic  pilot  can 
\ take  over  the  control  of  a plane  and 
niaintain  the  course  set  by  the  human 
pilot,  he  stated. 

“Any  pitch,  roll  or  yaw — that  is, 
lengthVise  or  crosswise  tilt  or  turn — 
produced  an  electric  signal  in  the  auto- 
matic pilot,”  he  said.  “This  signal  is  am- 
plified and  \con verted  into  mechanical 
power  which'v  moves  elevators,  ailerons 
and  rudder  to^bring  the  airplane  back 
to  its  correct”  b^Jiavior  and  course. 

The  gyroscopic  rqtating  mechanism  in 
the  electrically  driven  gyroscope  is 
brought  up  to  speed  hy  a motor  which 
may  spin  at  some  12,000  revolutions  a 
minute.  Electric  drive  ^ preferred  by 
many  because  the  mechAiism  may  be 
sealed  in  cases  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  gritty  dust  found  over  sandy  deserts 
and  other  battle  areas.  Air-dhiven  di- 
rectional and  horizon  gyros  haw  been 
used  in  airplanes  for  several  yearX^ 
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DEAF  TEACH  THE  DEAF — Besides  instructing  deafened  soldiers  at 
Deshon  Hospital,  Butler,  Pa.,  to  read  lips,  this  instructor  boosts  their  morale, 
for  her  own  experience  shows  that  deafness  need  not  interfere  with  work. 


ley  Forge  General  Hospital,  Phoenix- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  Letterman  General  Hos- 
pital, San  Francisco,  Calif.  At  these 
centers,  like  those  for  the  deafened,  an 
expert  staff  is  available  for  treating  ordi- 
nary wounds  as  well  as  any  sort  of  con- 
dition causing  partial  or  total  blindness. 
There  are  also  teachers,  some  of  whom 
are  blind  and  some  seeing  persons. 

Each  blind  soldier  is  provided  with  a 
Braille  watch  and  cards  so  that  he  can 
play  games.  The  blind  teachers  instruct 
him  in  how  to  do  things  for  himself — 
how  to  part  his  own  hair,  how  to  find 
his  way  around,  how  to  tie  his  necktie. 
They  teach  him  how  to  use  a cane,  not 
by  tapping  it  along  like  an  old  cripple, 
but  as  a swagger  stick,  and  how  to  use 
it  as  a personal  locator  to  locate  obsta- 
cles by  listening  for  the  echoes.  The 
teachers  who  see  can  offer  critical  sug- 
gestions— notice  whether  the  soldier  has 
gravy  on  his  lapel  and  whether  his  tie 
is  in  the  middle.  They  show  him  how 
to  keep  his  carriage  erect  and  soldierly, 
how  to  avoid  the  slouch  that  sometimes 
affects  the  man  who  never  sees  him- 
self in  a mirror. 

Teachers  in  the  Army  Schools  for 
the  blind  are  enthusiastic  about  their 
work.  It  is  heartening  to  see  how  the 


men  change  in  the  few  weeks  they  are 
there.  They  come  in  depressed,  dis- 
couraged, feeling  that  life  is  all  over  for 


them.  They  go  out  different  men — are 
ready  to  face  life.  They  have  found  out 
how  to  take  care  {Turn  to  next  page) 


in  every  organ  requires  proteins  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  its 
structure  and  its  functions.  Unless  the  RIGHT  KIND  of  proteins 
is  supplied  in  the  daily  diet,  the  organism  draws  upon  its  own 
substance,  literally  consumes  itself.*  The  proteins  of  meat  are  of  the 
right  kind,  of  highest  biologic  value,  adequate  for  every  requirement. 


;■  % 

\ 

I *Samson  Wright  states  “.  . . it  is  impossible  to  maintain  nitrogen  equilibrium 

on  diets  which  are  deficient  in  the  essential  amino  acids,  no  matter  how  much 
' protein  is  consumed  . . .”  (Applied  Physiology,  Seventh  Edition,  page  691; 

Oxford  Univ.  Press,  New  York  1941)  . . . According  to  Macleod  the  body,  in  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  amount  of  exogenous  essential  amino  acids,  may  be  com- 
pelled to  break  down  a large  quantity  of  tissue  protein  to  obtain  therefrom  the 
) contained  small  amount  of  a vitally  needed  amino  acid  (Macleod’s  Physiology 

' in  Modern  Medicine,  Ninth  Edition,  page  791 ; C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  St.  Louis  1 941). 

^ A M 
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ERICAN  MEAT 


The  Seal  of  Acceptance  denotes 
that  the  nutritional  statements 
made  in  this  advertisement  are' 
acceptable  to  the  Council  on 
Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 
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All  of  the  well-known  British  fighting 
planes  contain  North  American  wood. 

United  States  railroads  rolled  up  about 
85,000,000,000  passenger-miles  in  1943. 

The  dried  toothed  tongue  of  the  up- 
per Amazon  paiche,  a large  fish,  is  used 
as  a grater  in  preparing  foods. 

California  in  1942  had  its  largest  min- 
eral production  since  1929;  in  value  pe- 
troleum ranked  first,  cement  second, 
gold  third. 

Cattail  floss  has  many  of  the  qualities 
of  kapok  and  is  useful  in  life  belts  and 
floats,  heat  and  sound  insulators,  and  as 
filling  for  cushions. 

A pastry  flour  now  used  in  Switzer- 
land contains  50%  dried  fruit,  the  rest 
being  wheat  flour,  fruit  and  other  sugars, 
nuts  and  skim  milk. 

Nail-making  in  colonial  days  was 
largely  a home  industry;  farmers  and 
families  hammered  out  nails  as  a profit- 
able way  to  spend  long  winter  evenings. 

Iron  and  copper,  which  build  up  the 
hemoglobin  content  of  the  blood  and 
prevent  or  remedy  nutritional  anemia, 
are  easily  obtained  from  eating  most 
fish. 

Common  mil\weed  plants,  long  re- 
garded as  a farm  weed  pest,  are  now  fur- 
nishing floss  for  lifebelts,  marine  mat- 
tresses, and  for  heat  and  sound  insula- 
tion. 

The  President  of  Brazil  recently  pre- 
sented the  United  States  armed  forces 
with  400,000  bags  of  coffee  valued  at 
$5,000,000  as  a gift  from  the  people  of 
Brazil,  a token  of  good-will. 

Coal  supplies  55%  of  all  United  States 
mechanical  energy,  powers  95%  of  rail- 
road locomotives,  generates  55%  of  the 
electricity,  heats  four  out  of  every  seven 
homes,  and  is  essential  in  the  making  of 
all  steel. 

The  artificial  drying  of  grass  by  elec- 
tricity, instead  of  by  usual  hay  curing 
methods,  is  said  to  be  a growing  prac- 
tice; the  grass  is  cut  earlier  than  when 
cut  for  hay  because  then  the  proteins 
and  other  nutritive  values  are  higher. 
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of  themselves,  how  to  make  a living, 
how  to  write  letters  by  using  touch  type- 
writing, how  to  sign  their  names  to 
checks  and  letters. 

Fortunately  a number  of  the  soldiers 
coming  to  the  vision  center  for  training 
want  to  work  on  a farm  when  they 
leave  the  Army.  It  is  easy,  oflBcials  have 
found,  to  train  sightless  men  to  take 
care  of  a farm.  And  chicken  raising  is 
the  easiest  job  to  teach  a blind  man  to 
do.  They  are  not  taught  the  traditional 
jobs  for  the  blind  such  as  chair  caning. 
They  learn  to  make  their  way  in  the 
regular  workaday  world. 

Any  deaf  or  blind  soldier  may  go  to 
one  of  these  special  centers.  Those  be- 
coming deaf  or  blind  in  the  United 
States  may  be  sent  by  any  of  the  general 
hospitals  to  one  of  the  centers. 

Any  soldier  who  is  deafened  or  blind- 
ed may  request  physicians  at  his  hos- 


pital to  send  him  to  the  special  center.?® 
He  doesn’t  have  to  wait  for  his  other  i| 
wounds  to  heal;  those  can  receive  ex- 
pert  care  at  the  center,  too.  If  he  needs, 
a hearing  aid,  the  physicians  at  the  hos-| 
pital  are  required  to  comply  with  suchj 
a request.  Or  the  soldier  may  write  toi!!|| 
the  Surgeon  General’s  office  in  Wash-sikil 


ington,  D.  C.,  and  officials  there  will  i| 
help  him  to  get  to  the  center  for  treat- 1 
ment  and  training.  j 

So  far,  officials  do  not  know  how  j 
great  the  proportion  of  hearing  and  i| 
vision  injuries  will  be.  It  is  undoubtedly  ! ‘ | 
true  that  block  bustei  bombs,  dive  bomb- 
ers  and  all  the  other  noise  makers  of 
this  war  are  increasin'^  the  number  of 
hearing  injuries.  Blindness  cases  are  also|| 
increasing.  But  how  this  number  com 
pares  with  all  the  other  types  of  injury  |l 
encountered  in  combat  is  not  yet  known.  || 
The  ratio  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  f| 
alarming,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  war- llipllif! 
rant  this  special  care. 
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Penicillin  Saves  Life 


■■Ji 


Little  girl  dying  from  gas  gangrene,  which  persisted 
even  after  broken  arm  was  amputated,  has  remarkable 
recovery  after  mold-chemical  treatment. 


ilil 


> THE  MIRACULOUS  recovery, 
thanks  to  penicillin,  of  a seven-year-old 
girl  who  was  dying  of  gas  gangrene 
is  reported  by  Dr.  W.  B.  McKnight,  Dr. 
Richard  D.  Loewenberg  and  Dr.  Vir- 
ginia L.  Wright,  of  Portola,  Calif. 
{Journal,  American  Medical  Association, 
Feb.  5) 

Far  from  the  battle  fronts,  where  gas 
gangrene  is  an  expected  if  dreaded  com- 
plication of  wounds,  on  the  porch  of 
her  home  in  the  High  Sierra  region 
of  California,  this  -little  American  girl 
was  found  lying  with  a broken  left 
forearm.  How  the  accident  occurred  is 
not  known.  She  was  taken  immediately 
to  a hospital  where,  in  spite  of  treatment 
with  sulfathiazole  and  injections  of  teta- 
nus antitoxin,  gas  gangrene  developed 
and  her  arm  had  to  be  amputated.  Even 
then  the  gangrene  continued  to  threaten 
her  life. 

“As  a last  resort  penicillin  was  given 
after  all  hope  had  been  abandoned  for 
a recovery,  which  came  like  a miracle,” 
her  physicians  report. 

The  penicillin  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  treat  the  patient  successfully  was  ob-r 
tained  from  Dr.  Chester  Keefer,  in  charge  ^ 


of  penicillin  investigations  for  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, who  recommended  that  it  be  pro- 
vided from  a supply  assigned  to  be 
used  in  clinical  investigation. 

At  the  time  the  little  girl  was  treated, 
no  trials  of  penicillin  in  human  cases  of 
gas  gangrene  had  been  reported,  though 
laboratory  tests  had  shown  it  extremely 
potent  against  this  infection.  Recent  re- 
ports via  England  of  experiences  on  the 
North  African  and  Sicilian  fronts  in- 
dicated that  it  was  successfully  used  on 
wounded  men  with  gas  gangrene. 

The  condition  is  comparatively  rare 
in  civilian  life.  Only  one  other  case,  a 
fatal  railroad  injury,  has  occurred  in 
the  High  Sierra  region  in  the  last  10 
years. 

Science  News  Letter,  February  12,  19H 
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INVENTION 


Infra-Red  Rays  Bake 
Bread  Better  and  Faster 
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^ BETTER  loaves  in  less  time  is  the 
elaiTn“^dvaTrced  on  behalf  of  ”ar  novel 
bread-baking  machine  that  uses  infra- 
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